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CURRENT TENDENCIES FOR UNDER- 
STANDING IN COMMERCIAL POLICY 


By K. R. SAVOLAHTI, Consul-General, 


Head of the Commercial Division of the Miaistry for Foreign Affairs 


recent discussions of commercial policy the new Customs policy of 
Great Britain and the preparations for the Ottawa Conference and its 
results have been the main topics. Great Britain and Free Trade had become 
so closely linked as a single idea in the public consciousness that the very fact te atngtinn ot 
of Great Britain having gone over to Protection was likely to cause Great Britain has 
anxiety and uneasiness in those countries from which Britain was a large ———— 
buyer. When Great Britain embarked upon the same road that other countries !arse oa © 
had already taken, it was forgotten that moderate rates of duty — which 
Britain’s new duties are principally, at any rate for the present — need 
not necessarily of themselves be the cause of serious consequences to the 
trade of other countries. The uneasiness in public discussions was further 
augmented by the strict secrecy in which the preparations for the Ottawa 
conference and the treatment of the subjects at the conference itself were 
wrapped. And everyone realised, how difficult it was to coordinate the 
numerous and conflicting economic interests of the various parts of the 
Commonwealth, and how important it was, after all, especially for the 
Mother Country to take into consideration at the same time the effects that 
the decisions might have on trade with countries outside the Empire. 

At the same time this uneasiness and anxiety for the future evoked healthy 
selfexamination in many countries. The public, whose attention had, indeed, 
been directed in other ways, too, to economic problems to a greater extent 
than before owing to the crisis, also had its eyes opened to the fact — I aa 
need only mention Finland as an instance — that Great Britain may also expect 2 a = 
a reasonable measure of reciprocity in its commercial relations with other people's =» 


countries. The result of this selfexamination has been a strong orientation er reciprocity in 


international 


towatds Britain in public opinion; there is already concrete evidence of trade. 
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this. This change of current has also been accelerated by Germany’s present 
commercial policy, which aims at restricting imports considerably. 

The commercial and tariff agreements concluded in Ottawa are now 

ii tia known. There are 12 of them, 7 having been concluded between the United 

reements | control Kingdom and the Dominions (with the exception of Ireland) and Southern 

7“ oe in Rhodesia, 3 between Canada on the one hand and Ireland, South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia on the other, one between Ireland and South Africa 
and one between New Zealand and South Africa. The internal trade of the 
Commonwealth has thus been subjected to manysided regulation. 

The agreements to which Great Britain is a party, guarantee either free- 
dom from duty or a certain preferential tariff for various raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the Dominions, while the preferential treatment granted 
by the Dominions, of course, refers to products of British industry. Without 
going into the details of these concessions in the tariffs it is necessary to 
emphasise specially a general principle accepted by the various Dominions 
which can to a great extent promote the development of the internal trade 

The Ottawa ag-Of the Empire in the direction of Free Trade. It has been agreed that the 


sortable cau Protective duties shall not exceed such a level as will give British producers 


toms concessions 


between Great Be, fUll opportunity of reasonable competition, and that protective duties against 


Minions and pre. British goods shall not be imposed in the case of industries not fully establish- 


high protetiveed- It has further been decided that the existing rates of duty shall not be 
duties. raised prior to the tariff board to be appointed in each Dominion reviewing 
the subject and submitting its report. Besides, the tariff boards are in- 

structed to obtain and take into consideration the views of British producers. 

The so-called dumping clause in the British-Canadian agreement has 

aroused a great deal of attention. Formally it is very wide and it is impossible 

to discover from it directly, to what particular cases its authors expected 

it to be applied. It is generally supposed, however, that the clause was really 

provoked by the timber trade of Soviet Russia, but it would only be 

human nature, if, in case of need, the application of the clause were to be 

demanded in other cases, too, which it fitted formally. The wording of 

The British-Cana- the clause is as follows: »This agreement is made on the express condi- 


dian agreement 


acne ge tion that, if either Government is satisfied that any preferences hereby granted 
ing clause al 


has attracted much in respect of any particular class of commodities are likely to be frustrated in 
attention, 8 


probably directed whole or in part by reason of the creation or maintenance, directly or in- 
chiefly against So- 


viet Russia’s tim- directly, of prices for such class of commodities through State action on the 
ber trade, but may 


also be applied part of any foreign country, that Government hereby declares that it will 
against competi- 


Gn fom eee exercise the powers which it now has, or will hereafter take, to prohibit the 
quarters. , : a os 
entry from such foreign country, directly or indirectly, of such commodities 
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into its country for such time as may be necessary to make effective and to 
maintain the preferences hereby granted by it.» It will be interesting to see, 
what measures this clause is likely tc lead to on the part of Great Britain. 
In its statement to Parliament concerning the cancellation of the Trade 
Agreement with the Union of Soviets the British Government declared 
that this measure was necessary in consequence of the stipulations of the 
agreement between Great Britain and Canada, which are intended to ensure 
the effectiveness of the Ottawa preferences against the measures of all 
foreign states. 


As the Ottawa agreements will undoubtedly be ratified and put into prac- 
tice and their practical effect will consequently begin to be felt, Great 
Britain will certainly have to clear up many difficult points of commercial The agreements in 


Ottawa have plac- 


policy in its foreign relations. The troubie that the agreements may cause€ed a key in the 


to the trade of foreign countries should, however, not be exaggerated, though  aenonenea 
it should also not be underestimated, for much has been left to depend on the many locks. “The 
application of the decisions in detail. The course of events is everywhere ths key is Tikely 
being watched with interest: will Great Britain, satisfied in maintaining watched wit in- 


a moderate protective tariff, preserve the old commercial treaties based on 
most favoured nation treatment, or will it, by means of raising duties or 
by threatening to do so, force other countries to lower the rates of duty on 
British exports? There has also been a good deal of talk of late about a special 
group of States formed on the basis of low duties and freedom of trade, to 
which, in addition to Great Britain, the Northern countries should belong. 
Those who would like to see such a group formed and who would also like 
to see it turned into a closed company, should remember that the achievement 
of the plan presents many difficulties, unless they are prepared as a matter 
of course to allow States that are outside the group to enjoy the advantages 
within the group on the basis of most favoured treatment. There is another‘rnere has been 
obvious point — which is also considered possible in some quarters — that vo tt 
Great Britain should draw up a special treaty tariff, by which countries with ley, Great Britain 


. +. . - — the Northern 
a large measure of protection should not benefit, if they did not lower their countries, based 

° =: ° : ° on a liberal found- 
rates of duty and modify other restrictions against imports. Then it would ation; the realis- 


ation of the scheme 


not be a long step to the old system of most favoured treatment, supple-wowa «certainly 

n . ° ° encounter many 
mented by tariff treaties, a system under the shelter of which good times  ditticuities 
were enjoyed once upon a time. In any case the present British Government 


holds a key to commercial policy that will fit many locks. 


In the gtoup of States which adhered to the so-called Oslo Customs 
peace agreement — after the persistent efforts of the League of Nations to 
establish international Customs peace had failed — and which consists 
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ial tl of Belgium-Luxemburg, Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, a treaty 
step aut alms . _ x 

at | _reedom | of was brought forward last summer aiming at more far-reaching measures than 
trade, has been 


ag a the mere retention of the status quo in Customs policy. in the treaty, signed 
— in Geneva on June 18th and known by the place of initialling as the Ouchy 
burg. Treaty, Holland and the economic union of Belgium-Luxemburg undertake 
during the next few years to lower the import duties on each other’s goods 

by degrees. 

Thus the contracting parties undertake in the first place not to raise 
existing nor to impose fresh duties on the goods of the other party, and in 
the second, mutually and step by step within certain limits to lower the 
existing rates by as much as 50%. In the protocol appended to the Treaty 
it is explained that the contracting parties will also not raise the existing or 
impose fresh duties as against other States with which they have entered 

joanne into commercial treaties with a protective object, provided these countries 

a do not on their part institute measures that cause serious prejudice to the trade 

to the agreement. of the contracting parties. — Foreign countries are free to adhere to the Treaty. 
Besides, States that do not adhere to the Treaty, but adopt its provisions, 
ate to enjoy its benefits. 

It must be admitted that in this case the natural conditions are fairly 
favourable to a regional preferential treaty, the productive conditions being 
so different in the two countries. But as the treaty has been made an open 
one, its duration will be put to a severe test, if another industrial country like 
Belgium or another agricultural country comparable to Holland adheres to 

itor whethes the the treaty without its becoming general. The numerous difficulties must 

Ouchy treaty will he added which will be caused by countries that do not desire to adhere to 

in the coher the treaty, naturally maintaining their rights as most favoured nations and, 

commer. should existing treaties lapse, not submitting to such a form of discrimina- 
tion against themselves, but adopting measures of reprisal. Time will show, 
whether this treaty is only of importance as a moral gesture — it was made 
public at the time of the Lausanne conference — or whether it is capable 
of opening a new path in the field of commercial policy. 


The actual significance of the treaties both of Oslo and Ouchy lies at 
So far the signi- present in the fact that by their existence they are an expression of the desire 
ficance of the Oslo : ‘ * ‘ . 
tnd Puchy trea of the States concerned to assist the efforts that aim at releasing internation- 
moral plane; they al trade from the obstacles that have been set up in its way by artificial 
indicate a desire : ‘ ° “i 
to jiberate inter means. It may be pointed out that these countries — Finland is one of them 
have supported the endeavours of the League of Nations to the best 
obstacles. 


from artificial __ 
of their power to bring about international treaties for protecting the free- 
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dom of trade, although the most important of these endeavours have 
unfortunately not been crowned with success. 


On the basis of the decisions come to in the conference at Lausanne repre- 
sentatives of Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Holland, Poland, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia held a conference last autumn in Stresa, with the object of finding 
means for the economic reconstruction of the Eastern and Central Euro- 
pean States. The conference had to turn its attention to the general foreign a special confer- 


— " - . ence held in Stresa 
exchange difficulties of those countries and to a gradual removal of their has discussed the 


possibilities of re- 


restrictions on foreign exchange and to attempt to encourage trade between viving the econo- 


° ° + mic life of the 
those countries and with other countries. The trouble caused to Eastern Eastern anda Cent- 


and Central Europe by the excessively low prices for grain, constituted a ——_ 
special point of the programme. And in order not to conflict on this occasion 
with the privileges of other countries based on the principle of most 
favoured nation treatment, as was the case two or three years ago, when 
Germany wished to accord preferential treatment in regard to some Rou- 
manian and Hungarian agricultural produce, it was resolved from the first 
that the rights of third parties should not be prejudiced by the decisions 
of the conference. 
Passing over the decisions of the conference in regard to financial ques- 
tions — among them there is one in which the establishment of a special 
fund for stabilising currency is recommended — particular mention should The conference in 
be made, among the actual measures of commercial policy recommended out ax re 
by it, of a proposed agreement for revalorisation of Eastern and Central porting grain pro- 
European grain. The revalorisation, on the basis of the average exports 
in 1929—31, should refer to 1.6 million tons of wheat, 1.5 million tons of 
fodder barley, 1.35 million tons of maize, 0.4 million tons of rye, 0.3 million 
tons of malt barley and o.1 million tons of oats. A fund for maintaining 
the value, amounting to 75 million gold francs, should be established 
annually. Into this fund, when importing the kinds of grain referred 
to, 2 gold francs per 100 kg of wheat 1.50 francs per 100 kg of bar- 
ley or maize etc. should be paid. Germany pays its share in such a manner 
that it grants, according to the agreement, a corresponding reduction of 
duty on a certain quantity of wheat, barley and maize from Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. By granting lower duties in accordance 
with similar agreements other countries may also reduce their contributions 
to the fund for maintaining the value. Great Britain has not expressed 


itself with regard to the plans of the conference concerning payments to the 
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fund, as it has not placed restrictions on grain imports, nor fixed high duties 
on grain. A special committee is to be appointed to control the practical side 
of the question. It is proposed that the agreement should remain in force 








until October, 1935. 
The report of the conference was dealt with at the end of last month by 


ee 


the European Commission. A general feature in the discussion was the 
satisfaction expressed with the unanimity achieved in Stresa between the 
gtain producing countries and the large consumer countries with regard 
The Stresa _con-to such positive proposals for the economic rehabilitation of Eastern and 


"| ference is describ- 


ed as a good Central Europe as the report contained. The Commission decided to post- 
prelude to the 


great international hone the question until its next meeting which will probably be held in 


conference that is 


| ps ee December next, before which the Governments of the different countries 
| ginning 


ibs year in London in should have sufficient time to examine the report of the Stresa conference 


order to discuss 


"| the difficulties of jn detail. 
} } foreign exchange 


bei and finance and At the meeting of the European Commission most of the speakers welcom- 
the obstacles to 


Ls | international ed the decisions of the Stresa conference as a good prelude to a future inter- 
eh national economic and financial conference, for the Lausanne conference 
had decided at the time that such a conference was to be held in order 
”» | to discuss means for removing the present foreign exchange and financial 
bey difficulties and the obstacles to international trade. The conference will 
Le be held in London in the beginning of next year. Its programme is not yet 


decided in detail, but has been entrusted to a special commission of experts. 


/ ci These results of an endeavour towards understanding in commercial 
policy, touched upon above, are significant in that they reveal an ardent 
desire to guide international trade out of the blind alley into which the course 
by | of recent events has led it. Whether the path entered upon by the separate 

agreements concluded at present will prove to be the right one to lead us 
back, the future will show. In the last resource it depends on the practical 
} eae | application of the agreements and on the adhesion they actually gain from 
| different States, whether these agreements are likely to play an important 


part in the economic life of Finland. 
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THE INDEBTEDNESS OF FARMERS 


THE BORROWING OF THE LAST FEW YEARS FOR EXTENSIONS 
HAS BECOME A BURDEN OWING TO THE CRISIS 


As in Finland does not yield any great profit. After deducting 
the costs of labour, maintenance and purchase of materials, there was, 
for instance, for 1925—-29, according to the calculations of the Board of Actual agriculture 
yields insufficient 
Agriculture, an average of only a little over 4 per cent on the capital left over, —_—_—Profits. 
for the agricultural year 1930/31 not even 3 per cent. And if interest, taxes 
and other burdens are deducted besides, the net profit is reduced by more 
than half. | 
However, the agricultural population of Finland is not dependent solely 
on the yield of actual farming. Other sources of income, at times considerable, 

The agricultural 
have been available. The total amount of such supplementary income is gnestatnen San to 
estimated, for instance for the five years 1925—29, at no less than 1,600 million income outside its 
marks annually, the greater part or over 1,000 millions in the shape of sales an ies 
of timber and lumber work. Of these 1,600 millions, however, about 1,300 
millions were consumed or used for personal requirements, while at the same 
time on an average about 1,400 millions were invested annually in agriculture, 
of which 850 for buildings, 300 for requisites and tools and the balance of 
250 millions for bringing fresh land under cultivation and improving the soil. 

The indebtedness was raised in the same time by about 800 million marks a Damage ang one 


year, and although the total booked value of the capital invested in land is considerable capi- 
1 was invested 


sien ta 

calculated to have increased nominally from about 40 thousand million marks in atcutinre, to 
“a4: : . . a great extent bor- 

to about 50 thousand millions during the same period of five years, the burden rowed funds. 

of indebtedness was increased proportionately to a greater extent. 


Since then, i.e. during the last two or three years, the course of events 


has reduced the return for agricultural produce, restricted the earning capacity The economic cri- 
° ‘. , “ sis has made the 
of the population outside agriculture and has decreased the credit value of farmers’ burden of 


s . debt heavier. 
property, so that in many cases the burden of indebtedness has been hard 
to bear. In addition, credit conditions in the sphere of agriculture have 
attracted more attention than before. 


Two recently published investigations are intended to elucidate the actual 


position in this respect. One of these investigations, made by the Centra] The Central Sta- 
tistical Office has 


Statistical Office and referring to the end of 1931, embraces over 25,000 investigated the in- 
debtedness of far- 


farms — almost 10 per cent of all the farms in the country — representing mers at the end 
various large farms in different parts of the country. The figures are taken 


from the income tax returns; in the case of assets, but also of liabilities, they 
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are to a striking extent lower than the values that have hitherto been con- 
The investigation, . ° ° . 
based on income Sidered normal (according to the calculations of the Board of Agriculture and 


tax returns, con- 


tains remarkably Of Dr Willandt acting on the instructions of the Economic Council, both 
assets and liabili- for the agricultural year 1929/30). It is not stated, however, to what extent 
= the indicated and by no means inconsiderable difference is due to an actual 
reduction of assets and liabilities, and what part of it should be ascribed to 

differences in the material itself. 
The indetteinen ene Central Office does not fix any average for the whole country for 
at the end of 1981 the proportion of liabilities to assets. Seeing that, as already stated, the assets 
— =o om taken at a remarkably low estimate, this proportion should be fairly high, 
farms. approximately 16 per cent. The figure is considerably higher than the result 
arrived at in the calculations referred to for the agricultural year 1929/30. 
But even if it is not too high, it shows that the indebtedness of farmers may 
be considered reasonable on an average. It has not quite attained the level 
of the last years prior to the war and has therefore not exceeded the limit 
considered compatible with the interests of farming by the Government 
Commission which submitted proposals for extending agricultural mortgage 
hasnot yetreachea credits. The indebtedness as a whole is consequently not heavy, but it must 


the level which f 
experts recently MOt be overlooked that these 16 per cent express an average of very varying 
described as nor- . : °c: : : 

mal. circumstances. The following classification of all farms in the country accord- 


ing to the extent of arable land is intended to give an insight into this. 


Number of farms 


Indebtedness; Small Mediumsized farms Large Total 
°/, of assets farms 1o—soha 50—100ha _ farms number 
° 108 200 33,900 I 130 180 143 410 
—25 59 200 15 400 720 200 75 520 
25—-50 27 000 8 600 520 130 36 250 
50—100 17 900 5 400 470 270 24 040 
100— 5 400 600 60 20 6 080 
Total number 217 700 63 900 2900 800 285 300 


It is satisfactory to be able to state that over half the farms in the country 
are still — in spite of the difficulties of the last few years — reported by their 


According to the Owners to be free from debt. In the case of about 30,000 or approximately 
ie ten 00 per cent of the total the indebtedness exceeded half their assets and in the 
debt at the end ot Case of about 6,000 it exceeded the whole of the latter. The large and medium- 
of 230 /othe indebt. Sized farms with over 50 ha of arable land appear to be worst off proportion- 
ge ag ately, seeing that the number of them free from debt is comparatively small, 
haif of the assets Dut the number of those heavily in debt is, on the contrary, considerable. 
20 the indebted, Lhe indebtedness is least in the case of the mediumsized farms of less than 


ness was larger 


than the assets. 5O ha. It is the farms of this class that are the backbone of Finnish agricul- 


ture, as will be seen in the following proportionate classification of the total , 
arable land of the country. 
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Arable land divided proportionately 
Indebtedness; Small 


9/, of assets farms 
° 34 
iy 36 
25—50 31 
50—I00 24 
100— 42 
Total area 34 


Mediumsized farms 
1o—5oha 50—100ha 
56 7 
50 8 
51 II 
43 13 
34 12 
j2 8 


Total 
number 


Large 

farms 
3 
6 


7 
20 
12 

6 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
I00 


In the category most heavily in debt the small farms predominate, it is 
true, but in all the other classes the mediumsized farms of 1o—s0 ha. Among 
them the centre of gravity lies, relatively, in the classes of farms free from 
debt or slightly in debt, while on the contrary the larger farms play their 
largest part comparatively in the classes of those most heavily in debt. 


Number of farms 
grouped in size classes 
I Small farms; II Area 10—50 ha; III Area 50—100 
ha; IV Large farms. 


Area of arable land 


grouped according to proportion of assets to 
liabilities. 

I Farms free from debt; II Debts below 25 °%/o; 

III Debts 25—50°%o; IV Debts 50—100 %; 


The sectors illustrate the indebtedness in °/o of assets. V Debts over 100 %/o. 


Indebtedness 
0% 

0— 25% 

reat] 25— 50% 
3 50—100% 
GE i00— 


Size class 


—10 ha Cj 
10—50 ha G4 
50—100 ha OD 
100— bh SS 


© 


The other investigation into the actual indebtedness of agriculture was 
carried out by the Central Bank for Co-operative Agricultural Credit Societies. 
It refers to conditions in the summer of 1932 and is based on the knowledge 
of the financial position of the agricultural population which the local 
managers of the various co-operative credit societies were able to acquire. 
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The indebtedness 
is lowest in the 
case of medium- 
sized farms of 10— 
50 ha; of the total 
number of farms 
in the country 
these represented 
22% o, but of the 
total arable land 
52 %. 


The indebtedness 
is largest in the 
case of large 
farms; but these 
only represent 0.3 
% of the number 
of farms in the 
country and 6 °%o 
of the totul arable 
land. 


The Central Bank 
for Co-operative 
Agricultural Cre- 
dit Societies in- 
stituted an enquiry 
into the state of 
indebtedness 
among farmers in 
the summer of 
1932. 
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The picture provided by the enquiry of the Central Credit Society not 
The burden of in- ,, - i : 
debtedness is con- differs in many points from the one given above. It shows that about 4o per 
sidered excessive ° . : ° 
in the caseofabout cent of the Finnish farmers are practically free from debt, while 53 per cent 
15,000 landow- a ag ‘ ‘ 
ners, mostly small ate in a position to bear their burden of indebtedness and about 7 per cent 
farmers in North ‘ “cc: . : 
and Fast Finland, ate in such difficulties that they may be expected to succumb in the course 
who have for some : . 
time had no in- Of this year or next. The number of the latter is rather over 15,000 of whom 
come apart from ‘ - . ee ° 
farming. about 10,000 are in the provinces of Oulu, Kuopio and Viipuri alone, the 
poorest districts of the country economically, where small farmers in particular 
derive a considerable part of their income under normal conditions from 
lumber work, but where. unemployment is at present greater than elsewhere 


in the country. 


In regard to the farmers’ creditors, expenditure in interest and conditions 
of credit the two investigations referred to do not provide any informa- 
tion. However, Dr Willandt’s statistics for 1929/30 previously referred to, 
enter into these questions, too. The total indebtedness of farmers is estimated 
in them at about 6,000 million marks — the Central Statistical Office estimates 

Of the total debts them at only 41/, thousand million marks according to the income tax returns 


of farmers in 1930 


80% were short- at the end of 1931. Of these 6,000 millions it is estimated that 21 per cent 
term loans. Over 


60% of the debts had been received from the co-operative credit societies, 17 from the joint stock 
were not covered . . 
by security. banks, 17 from the savings banks, 7 from the Government, 6 from insurance 
companies, 4 from mortgage institutions and 28 from other creditors, mostly 
private individuals. — Of the indebtedness 38 per cent represented loans on 
security, 57 per cent were not covered by security and 5 per cent were in 
bills. Only 20 per cent of the credits were long-term, the greater part being 
short-term loans. With these figures before one, it can scarcely be said that 
agricultural credits were established on a secure basis. The fact that the weak- 
ness of the position was not felt sooner, is probably due to the amount of 
indebtedness having been so restricted in general in proportion to the assets. 
The average rate of interest on the whole amount of indebtedness in agri- 
The average rate ; 
of interest on far- Culture has been calculated as 81/, per cent for the agricultural year 1929/30. 
mers’ debts has ba . oe . ° : 
been calculated as This is, of course, a high rate in itself — like rates in general in a country 
81/2%o or slightly ° i ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
over 1% of the poor in capital such as Finland — but it did not represent a heavier charge 
total capital in- ° ° ° 
vested in farming. than a little more than 1 per cent of the capital value of the farms. Since then 
the capital value has been reduced considerably, but rates of interest have 
also been lowered, so that there has probably not been any change worth 


mentioning in the burden of interest. 


The above data regarding the amount of indebtedness and the average rate 
of interest for 1929/30 indicate that the total annual sum of interest paid by 
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farmers amounted to slightly more than 500 million marks. The yield from 


. : ° Farmers’ indebt- 
actual farming — after deducting remuneration for the labour of the members edness is not large 
and the expendi- 


of the family, but not the expenditure on interest, taxes and other charges ture on interest is 


— amounted to a little over 700 millions. To this must be added supplemen- ‘—aae. 
tary income for a succession of years by means of lumber work, sale of timber 
and so on, altogether 1,600 million marks a year. The fact that this supple- 
mentary income has disappeared to a great extent on account of the difficulties 
experienced by the sawmills in exporting; that the financial yield of agricul- 
ture has been reduced considerably owing to the appreciable fall in prices; The effects of the 


? general crisis have 


that the negotiation of the large short-term agricultural credits has become °"*¢¢ the burden 
of debt to be ex- 


increasingly difficult in consequence of want of confidence in the future; all a a 
this has, of course, weakened the financial position of farmers very appre- 
ciably. Compared with such factors, however, the part played by expenditure 


on interest in agricultural finance is in general very insignificant. 





Farmers’ indebtedness in 1930 


. Long-term credit 
. Short-term credit 


3. Loans on security 
. Loans without security 
5. Bills 


5. Co-operative credit 
societies 

. Joint stock banks 

. Savings banks 

. Government 

. Insurance companies 

. Mortgage institutions 

2. Private individuals ete. Term of credit Form of credit Creditor 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


AT PRESENT A DRAG ON THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF 
THE WORLD, LESS FELT IN FINLAND THAN IN 
MANY OTHER COUNTRIES 


ae far-reaching restriction of production and turnover that the world- 
ctisis has brought about in almost all countries, has put enormous 
The world crisis WUaNtities of labour out of function. According to statistics recently publish- 
has caused enor-ed the number of unemployed in Great Britain and Holland is estimated 


mous unemploy- 


ment that has oO i i fe) i " i 
a ae be 25% and in Belgium 40% of those paying unemployment insurance, 


“ae ee in Scandinavia 20 to 25% and in Germany 45% of the total membership 

directly. of the Trade Unions and in Czechoslovakia 20% of all workmen. At the 

end of last June there were about 51/, million unemployed in Germany, 

close on 3 million in Great Britain, 1 million in Italy, 1/. million in Czecho- 

slovakia and so on. Since the corresponding date a year ago unemployment 

has grown in general, in some of the leading industrial countries to almost 

double the quantity. The transfer of such numbers of the population from 

the category of »producers» to that of »consumers» does not only cause ‘serious 

trouble for the work of Government and national economy in the countries 

concerned, but also presents one of the mot palpable obstacles in world 
economics to a return to more normal conditions. 


F In the case of Finland it is scarcely possible to speak of unemployment 
Finland has al- ‘ A : : . : 
ways had to face of the same kind as in the large industrial countries. The geographical 
special seasonal ae ee : 

unemployment, position of the country and the conditions of production have, however, 


winter unemploy- 

ment. always made it necessary to allow for a shortage of work. The winter 
interrupts agricultural work and to some extent also transport and industrial 
employment. As a rule, indeed, an appreciable proportion of the population 
is able to secure employment in lumber work for this period, but consid- 
erable winter unemployment has always occurred, especially in the northern 
and eastern parts of the country, which are economically in a weaker state. 
The situation has, however, mostly been in the nature of general poverty, 
and it is only during periods of severe depression that unemployment on a 

general scale has set in. 
The years 1891—94 may be described as the first period of critical unem- 
ployment, when the number of persons supported by the Boards of Guardians 
increased very perceptibly, from about 50,000 to about 70,000. The crisis 


go 





in 1901/02 also caused extensive unemployment and made it imperative iia 
to organise relief work. The shortage of work occasioned by the general oo oe oe 
bad trade conditions in 1908/09 proved more serious, but it was only during t bed trade con- 
the summer of 1917, when the work of raising defences and Army orders 
came to an end, that unemployment on a very extensive scale arose. The 
number of unemployed at that time was estimated at about 20,000. 

From that time up to 1929 the labour market in Finland was in a different 
position to most other countries. Economic activity in this country was 
marked by a general improvement, particularly in 1925—-28. Wages rose 
considerably and greatly increased business in timber provided appreciable icici 
earning opportunities, all of which made it easier for those in search of stein of quadiente 
employment to carry on through the winter. In addition, some branches a 
of industry, the building trade in particular, were able to prolong their period —_—Finlana. 
of work and retain larger quantities of labour throughout the winter than 
before. There was no shortage of work during these good years except 
in the winter, when the number of unemployed is estimated to have 
amounted to 8,ooo—12,000 in industry and cognate occupations alone; 
unemployment in agriculture must be added to this. During that time 


the communal authorities were also obliged to organise relief work. 


The world-wide crisis has affected the Finnish labour market, too, to an 


appreciable extent. The development of the previous years which had guided 
: : : =—T Since 1929 a 
the business world of Finland towards financial investments on a larger scale measure of unem- 
. . ¥ ployment due to 
and towards greater dependence on foreign markets, also made it susceptible the crisis has been 
felt. 


to the consequences of the general fall in prices and restrictions in other count- 
ties in connection with the world-crisis. Production had to be limited 
and unemployment has grown beyond the level of former years. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of the Ministry for Social Affairs the number of un- 
employed has been as follows since 1929: 


1930 1931 
January 44.000 56 000 According to the re- 
ia A . pa bs one gistration authori- 
e ary 44 ties the maximum 
March 36 000 62 000 number of unem- 
April 22 000 48 000 ployed was 50,000 


Mer in the winter of 
ay II 000 25 000 1929/30, 70,000 
= — come in the winter of 
October 25 000 68 000 ae oy SS 
November 43 000 89 000 in ne winter o 


1931/32. 
December 56 000 87 000 


It must be emphasised that one must not expect to find an exact expression 
in these figures of the influence of the crisis on our labour market. In the first 
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ee © place a good part of the indicated unemployment should only be attributed 
| F The above official ° e “ 

ar ae figures of unem-to the customary seasonal falling off in employment due to the climate and 
Aa Bi. Re loyment by no = 

‘ means reflect the Conditions of trade of the country. And unemployment altogether should 


ete! influence of the ‘ tie mn : 
' crisis on the la- cettainly, according to these statistics, be interpreted to a considerable ex- 


bour market. 





tent as more statistical than actual unemployment in its social and economic 
tah significance, for, as the existing system of registration permits of every 
person capable of working and willing to work being registered as unem- 
eh ployed, who has not been found employment by the authorities and who is 
»in such a poor financial condition that public support is unavoidably neces- 
saty to ensure his subsistence», it seems obvious that not only such per- 
sons ate registered as unemployed as have been deprived of their former 








| opportunities of work by the force of circumstances, ie. have become 
Nie unemployed, but also such persons as have not possessed means of regular 
employment on account of their attitude to society and organised production 
in general. Also, the official statistics register as unemployed not only such 





persons as have no employment, they include up to about 40% of »unem- 
Al t half th : : . . : ° 
number of those ployed» who ate earning their livelihood for the time being by means of 
registered official- ‘ ‘ a ale 
ly as unemployed felief work organised by the communes or Government. It is also indica- 
are employed in .. oe fen ° ‘ ‘ 
relief work, tive of the conditions that the statistics only seem to include actual industrial 
workpeople to a small extent, but refer chiefly to landowners, agricultural 
labourers and »workmen» generally. For instance, during the season of 
unemployment in 1931/32 of the unemployed referred to above only 45% 
were industrial and all other kinds of workpeople, not specified, but 40% 
were agricultural labourers and 15% landowners. It is due to this that such 
ve a comparatively small part, not quite 25% of all those described above as 
PA unemployed, is to be found in the towns and the greater part in the country 
' . . . . . . . 
districts, mostly in the districts of small farmers in the provinces of Oulu 
i and Viipuri, where winter unemployment ‘s permanent. — In general it 
\ | oe is probably true that the number of those really rendered unemployed by 
| the crisis is not so very large at present and that in its extent, too, unemploy- 
ment in Finland cannot by any means be compared with the unemployment 
f 
' 
' 


in the large industrial countries. 


it ; The number of unemployed, as registered by the unemployment authori- 
e@ increase in , . : . 
theunemployment ties, has increased to a marked extent every winter during the last few 


figures of late is : = 
‘| probably due in years. It may be questioned, however, whether a good part of this increase 
J | } | part only to more , as ths A . . 
| | 4 general | registra- is not merely statistical, being the result of the efforts of the Office for Social 
| | on. — . : 
ae a Research and Statistics to make the material complete and of an increased 
inclination among persons with no fixed employment to get registered as 


di i unemployed in order possibly to obtain better employment by such means. 
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— At all events the Government considered special measures necessary 
for the relief of unemployment and called for proposals from a special 
committee of experts for this purpose. Without founding its scheme on 
a detailed investigation into the probable development of unemployment 
during the coming winter the committee considered itself justified in cal- 
culating on approximately the same extent of unemployment as last winter. 
To finance the corresponding work about 1,500 million marks would, 
indeed, be required up to the end of next year, but, provided the employ- ‘ne financing of 


an unemployment 


ment grants in the Budget for 1933 were retained at the same figure as for scheme drawn up 
° . ° . by a so-called crisis 

the current year, the committee considered for various reasons that it should committee would 
° ogee require about 500 

not recommend the allocation of more than 500 millions of Government minion marks up 

° ° to 1934. 

funds for the relief of unemployment. — The Government decided that 

the amount should be reduced by 150 millions, besides which the employment 

grants in the Budget for next year could be diminished by 50 million 

marks. The Diet has approved this proposal and has empowered the Govern- 

ment to employ not more than 350 million marks up to the autumn of 

1933 for extra work intended to relieve unemployment, of which 110 millions 

for agriculture (improvement of land, premiums for new land brought 

under cultivation and clearing land for pasturage, settlement work, instituti- 


ons for agricultural production etc.), 25 millions for forestry, 12 millions for the Government 
and Diet have re- 


clearing river beds, 60 millions for roadmaking, 42 millions for railway duced the amount 


by about 200 mil- 


construction and railway work, 20 millions for shipping (harbour work, tion marks by ex- 
cluding less pro- 


lighthouses etc.), 55 millions for defence, 16 millions for housebuilding and © auctive work. 
10 millions for various purposes. The requisite funds are to be raised entirely 

within the country, it being proposed to obtain 100 million marks from 

the Joint Stock banks, another 100 millions from insurance companies, 

funds and establishments, 50 millions from the Bank of Finland, 25 millions 

from the savings banks and 75 millions by means of premium bonds. 


During the present depression the demands made on the investment 
market by private business activity are, it is true, fairly limited, but owing 
to the recent considerable efflux of capital from the banks the power of the 
money market is not great. The serious drain on it which the fulfilment of p,.. when redue- 
this financial programme represents, also reduces the chances of cheaper “in this way the 


unemployment 
money for agriculture and industry to a corresponding extent. And it is Sheme | makes 


very heavy de- 
particularly dangerous, seeing that it happens at the same time as the eco- Manas om the in- 
nomic position throughout the world reveals one or two rays of hope 
which encourage private enterprise in Finland, too, more than before to 
make ready for resuming activity on a larger scale. — The financial pro- 


gramme does, indeed, take this into consideration to some extent by providing 
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for some of the lending institutions being able to re-borrow from the 
Bank of Finland. But by this means the gates are opened for releasing a 
flood of money and an exceedingly dangerous path is embarked upon. 
But apart from the prospects of a general change in trade conditions 
there seems to be good reason to expect a considerable decrease in the 
demand for relief at present. The harvest has turned out quite satis- 
factorily, and prices for agricultural produce are slightly higher than a year 


ago. Industry supplying the home market is, on the whole, working in 
appreciably better conditions than last year, the paper and pulp mills 
likewise. The felling of small timber will be increased considerably this 
winter and in regard to the sawmills, which play a very important part in 
supplying employment in large parts of the country through their require- 
ments of raw materials, it can probably be considered that they have already 
touched bottom. Industry will consequently, in all probability, be in need 
of a larger supply of labour. 
Altogether, in the competition for labour and capital between private 
Many ccumstan- enterprise and the relief work financed by Government the latter should, 
oo after all, scarcely require such a large share as the complete fulfilment of the 
unemployment scheme would demand. 





Unemployment during the winter of 1931/32 
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A GLANCE AT THE THIRD QUARTER 


Ie Finland there have been several favourable points in the economic 
\ development during the quarter. The harvest was a good one, so that it 


seems possible to expect a improvement in the purchasing power of them Finland the 
. ° ° ‘ position improved 
rural population. Foreign trade has continued to provide such a con- generally during 


siderable surplus of exports that it has been possible, in spite of the upsets hai 
caused by the crisis, to maintain a state of equilibrium on the whole in the 

balance of payments. And finally both home trade and production, especially 

for the home market, have expanded to a noticeable extent. — On the other 

hand, however, the outward flow of capital that still goes on — both from 

the banks and out of the country — is liable to some extent to weaken the 

impression of generally favourable progress. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The situation has become considerably more 
stringent during the quarter owing principally to remarkably large withdraw- 
° ° Considerabl 
als. The total deposits in the banks were reduced by no less than about 450 amounts of capital 
oan2 have been with- 
million marks. The late summer and autumn months usually show a reduc- drawn during the 
: . . : quarter. 
tion, but this year withdrawals have been exceptionally heavy. 
Deposits in the Joint Stock banks fell off by 362 million marks, of which 
170 millions consisted of time deposits. It was possible to reduce credits during 
41° ° ° . In the case of th 
the quarter by 21 million marks, but re-discounted bills increased by 90 Jelut Sock vaniee 
ea: ° ° oat: ° the iti h 
millions and the net foreign indebtedness by 48 millions, while the cash of i oe eee 
: a4: ° ° 3: stri t. 
the banks was reduced at the same time by 118 million marks. The liquidity "°° “""*™ 
of the Joint Stock banks has consequently become weaker during the last 
few months. 
The Bank of Finland has, on the other hand, begun to increase its credits. 
During the quarter these rose by 223 million marks and at the end of Septem- 
ber they amounted to 1,173 millions compared with only 879 millions a 
year ago. The increase refers for much the greater part to bills discounted 
. ° ° ° . . The Bank of Fin- 
directly. — The notes in circulation continue to fall off and it can be stated tana has increased 
. ° ° ° ° its direct credits to 
as indicative of the present dullness of trade that the note circulation had 


a great extent. 
decreased by the end of September from 1,599 million marks in 1928, 1,440 





Internal bills of the Joint Stock banks Surplus of credits of the Joint Stock banks Credits of the Bank of Finland 
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millions in 1929, 1,350 millions in 1930 and 1,201 millions in 1931 to only 
1,090 millions this year. 
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After aseveredrop | At the end of the half-year there was a large demand for foreign exchange 
at the inning . ‘ ) ‘ 
of July the Finand the rates of exchange rose at the beginning of July by about 8%. Since 
nish mark has . . ° ° 
risen slightly upthen the market has grown steadier again and sterling and Swedish crowns, 
to the end of the : ; ° ‘ 

quate. for instance, have dropped 3% during the quarter. A comparison between 


the rates of exchange at the beginning of the year and at the end of the third 
quarter shows that the Finnish mark has risen in relation to the dollar by 
3% and to the Swedish crown by 10%, while the relation to sterling has 
been maintained. Nevertheless, Swedish crowns were still 12%, sterling 
20% and dollars 70% above par at the end of September. 


INDUSTRY. In industry there has been perceptible expansion, as already 
Most branches of 


industry record aStated. The Unitas index of production has advanced for the third quarter 

considerable _in- : : . 

crease in theirtO 87 from 83 in the preceding quarter and 71 for the third quarter of 1931. 
f produc- — . . . 

Meer on” The development is illustrated by the following figures for the third quarter: 


Index of industrial production; converted quarterly figures for 1926 = 100 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Local industry 117 113 106 78 97 
Exporting industry 113 109 89 60 7% 
Total industry 115 IIl 99 71 87 


The value of pro- : : ° : : 

duction in local The advance has been especially great in /ocal industry which has enjoyed 

industry increased ° ° ° oh 

by over 20% innecessary protection in the high rates of exchange from competition on the » 

comparison with ° a. 

the third quarter Patt of imports, that was formerly insuperable. In the course of a year the 

of 1931, while ° . ° ° ° : ° , 

prices rose simul- Prices of the most important imported industrial articles have risen about 20%, 

taneously by only icon sh : : : 
3%. Whereas the rise in the price of the corresponding local articles has been moder- 
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ate, only equalling the increased cost of the imported raw materials as a rule. 
The value of production in local industry for the third quarter is estimated 
to have been close on 25% higher this year than it was last year. In the textile 
trade the increase was in the neighbourhood of 40%, in the foodstuffs 
and luxuries industry and in the metal trade almost 25% and in the leather 
and footwear branches approximately 20%. On the contrary the building 
materials trades fell off still further by about 10%. 


The exporting industries record falling figures on the whole in comparison The value of pro- 


duction in the ex- 

with the second quarter both in quantity and — still more — in value. In Porting industries 
mL ; a ; : also rose appreci- 
this case, however, it is only a question of a seasonal decline and in comparison an —- ee 
ion to 1 same 

with the third quarter of 1931 a considerable increase can be recorded for aa 
y nearly 20%. 


the corresponding period this year. 
The sales of sawn timber were slightly livelier during the quarter than 


earlier in the year. By the end of September altogether 575,000 stds had been Theoutputofsawn 
timber during the 


sold for shipment this year against 550,000 at the corresponding date last third quarter of 
, ; : i this year is es- 

year. At the same time sawing has been very restricted this year, approxi- timated to have 
. : : yeen rather larger 

mately 620,000 stds during the first three quarters, compared with 650,000 eae test yee, but 
1e total figures 

last year and 1,100,000 stds in 1927 and 1928, when sawing was largest. for the first three 
: ‘ ; : : quarters of this 

Of the other exporting industries the chemical pulp industry has expanded year are below the 
level of last year. 


in particular. Compared with the third quarter of 1931, production has increas- 
ed during the corresponding period this year from 191 to 224 million kg and 
exports from 164 to 193 million kg. The mechanical pulp industry also experi- 
enced an increase: in production from 45 to 47 million kg and in exports 


from 45 to 46 million kg. The manufacture of paper increased very slightly Paes dey o 
from 86.6 to 86.9 million kg, but paper exports rather more from 74 to 76 ae ane, Se 
million kg. The production of plywood was actually reduced from 25,800 a, 
to 22,100 m%, but exports advanced slightly from 14.4 to 15.0 million kg. plywood was fall- 


oe ° : : : ing. 
The general position is still unfavourable for the exporting industries. 


Restrictive policy is still maintained abroad and prices have a downward 
tendency. — Demand has grown slightly, however, and the supply of orders 
on hand has risen appreciably in the case of mechanical pulp, less in the 
case of paper and chemical pulp. 


FOREIGN TRADE. During the quarter goods were exported to a 
total value of 1,375 million marks and imported for 1,001 millions. The... yi.4 alanis 


difference provides a considerable surplus for the balance of trade which Provids a surplus 


° Pan 374 million marks 
records a surplus of exports at the end of the third quarter of 930 million against 450 mil- 


marks in comparison with 668 millions at the corresponding time a year [ions last year. 


ago. 
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From the point of view of the balance of payments the position is there- 
fore very favourable, but for the present extraordinary demands have to 
be made on a favourable balance of foreign trade. The credit side of the 
balance of payments is burdened by a still continuing outward flow of 

Finland as a debtor : : : Fin 
uation must atcapital in the form of redemption of short-term credits and purchase of 


present make lar- 


ger demands on a stocks and shares, besides which interest payable abroad, which had amounted 
go alanc 


ao oe a of late years to about 450 million marks annually, rose in consequence of 
ence in the future. the reduced value of the Finnish mark. — Latterly, however, a tendency has 
been perceptible for the proportion of exports to imports to grow worse. 
The Unitas index for the volume of trade provides the following quarterly 


figures, the level for 1926 being taken as 100: 


Imports Exports 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
I quarter 172 121 105 78 657 134 122 159 140 173 
Il si 134 142 106 74 64 108 138 133 I19 118 
lil - 138 125 104 83 77 109 112 103 82 82 


The proportion of | While the volume of exports has fallen rapidly during the year, the volume 

imports to exports ° ° ° 

has grown worse Of imports has only increased. The tendency of prices has further accentuated 

this year, also the - ° ° ° ° . 

tendency of prices. the unfavourable development, import prices having risen according to the 
trade statistics by 11% in the course of a year, whereas export prices have fallen 
simultaneously a couple of points per cent. 

As a marked increase in exports cannot be expected during the present 
world depression, it appears that a further restriction of imports will be 
necessary. The reduction cannot be very large, partly because imports in 

A further redue- general have already been cut down so much, and partly because imports 


satly reduced 1c. aVE fallen off most in the case of goods that it is possible to do without 


vents, mocsary during a time of crisis. For instance, a comparison between the volume of 
imports for the third quarter of 1931 and the third quarter of 1932 shows 
that imports of machinery and means of transport have been reduced by 
over 25% and imports of all kinds of industrial articles of consumption by 
over 30%. On the other hand imports of both foodstuffs and raw materials 


for industry have increased to a marked extent. 


HOME TRADE. The improvement in commsdity trade that set in during 
the second quarter of the year, has continued during the last few months. 





Index of home trade; 1926 = 100 
Central co-operative concerns Associations of rural dealers Private firms 
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Whereas the third quarter records rather lower sales as a rule than the second ae shane ee 
quarter, there is on the contrary an advance of about 5% this year. In _ ity trace. 
comparison with the third quarter of last year sales were about 12% higher 

on the present occasion. According to the Unitas index the development 


of late has been as follows: 


Index of commodity trade; converted monthly figures for 1926=100 


Year July August Sept. I quarter II quarter III quarter 
1928 126 133 134 138 125 131 
1929 137 128 122 130 135 129 The increased 


sales are due both 
1930 114 109 105 II4 118 109 to livelier demand 


1931 96 87 87 88 97 90 and higher prices. 
1932 104 102 95 83 97 100 


A considerable part of the increase is due to higher prices. These refer, 
however, almost exclusively to imported goods, the level for home agri- 
cultural produce and industrial products having on the whole been steady. 


The statistics of protested bills and bankruptcy proceedings also indicate 
a certain measure of relaxation during the third quarter. 


Protested bills and bankruptcies during the third quarter 
(For bankruptcies the quarter refers to June—Aug.) 


Protested bills Bankruptcies 
Year Number Mill. mks. Number 


i928 1 690 189 Bankruptcies 
1929 + 264 26.4 288 and protested bills 
1930 4 258 25-6 348 continued _ their 
1931 6 373 41.2 $32 aes tend- 
1932 4482 18.5 360 ; 


In comparison with both last year and the previous quarter of the current 
year the figures for the third quarter were considerably reduced. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Under the influence of the optimism that 
was created at the end of the half-year the prices of shares rose immediately 
and continued to do so up to September, when a reaction set in. In the course PmC* 501 Sires 


rose during the 
of the quarter the prices rose 7 to 8% on an average. The price index for ®t Pant of the 


quarter. 
industrial shares for September was practically on a level with prices two 


years before, but for bank shares the average index was now 30% lower. 





New risks of life assurance companies Number of protested bills Number of bankruptcies 
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In the course of 
12 months bank 
shares have drop- 
ped 3% on an 
average, but in- 
dustrial shares 

have risen 22%. 


Sales have been 
unusually small. 
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Index for shares; 1926=100 

Change in 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1932 1932 % during 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. July Aug. Sept. the quarter 


N. Féreningsbanken 144 I1I5§ 121 96 105 IIo )=Oo«dIII =. -@ 
Kansallispankki 1§7 128 128 92 73 72 72 in a 
Helsingfors Bank 17I 4% «48 105 85 89 95 +14 
Kymmene 140 120 121 109 142 145 146 a 
Kemi 151 99 8-75 36 35 37 46 + 36 
Tammerfors Linne 163 134 £124 89 103 109 I15§ +16 
De Férenade Ylle 110 71 52 29° 38 40 42 + 6 
Finlayson 205 149 ~#&I01 72 85 88 97 + 20 
Pargas 384 214 +200 161 178 183 ~=«185 a at 
Finska Socker $2 06 t230CtCiES3Ci‘égS#S«=Ct7G CU6CO298 ee 
Strengberg 123. 118 I01 Bo 84 89 92 413 
F. A. A. 1332 97 74 40 46 47 46 19 
Interurbana Telefon II7. 109 149 130 137 143 #146 1 
Banks 1j6 128 130 92 84 87 89 s 2 
Industrials z80  =128 = =6r2I 98 137 6 120 + 8 
All shares 163° 126 126 94 95 98 ror re 


The prices of stocks also had an upward tendency on account of lower 
rates of interest. By the end of the quarter they had reached the level of 1926 
except in the case of bank and municipal stocks, which were weaker. 


Index for prices of stocks; 1926=100 


1928 1929 ~=61930 1931 1932 1932 1932 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. July Aug. Sept. 


State 106.9 97-9 102.5 94:3 98.7. 100.0 100.3 
Municipal 106.0 100.0 100.8 99.3 96.6 97-4 97-7 
Bank 106.3. 100.4 I01.0 101.0 97-5 97.8 97-0 
General index 106.6 98.6 101d 9S. 95.0 99.1 99.4 


The turnover was no more than 29 million marks, a quarterly total that 
has only once been lower during the last seven years. 


Rates of exchange 


The curves indicate the development during the last few months of the foreign 
purchasing power of the Finnish mark in the open market. 
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The different curves indicate the Finnish mark in %/o of the dollar (lowest curve), of sterling 
(during Dec,—Feb. top curve, later the middle curve), and of the Swedish crown. 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE UNITAS FIGURES 


The tables and diagrams in Unitas are based partly on official statistics, partly on data collected by the bank 
itself. For the sake of clearness the materials are presented in a uniform way. For this purpose all the index 
figures are founded on the same basis — the year 1926; with this object new index figures have been drawn up 
and some old ones have been calculated afresh in the bank. 

THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the materials provided by the 
official banking statistics. — In calculating the surplus of credits of the Joint Stock banks inland bills, loans, advances 
on cash credit and the debits of home correspondents have been included in credits, while deposit and savings 
accounts, current accounts and the credits of home correspondents are included in deposits. The deposits in finan- 
cial institutions embrace deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings banks, the Post Office Savings bank and the 
savings funds of the co-operative societies. — In the diagram of the balance of payments to foreign countries bills 
and correspondents are reckoned as assets, correspondents as indebtedness. 

IMPORTS. A comparison of international trade statistics is made difficult by the different methods of compil- 
ing statistics in various countries. To remove this obstacle a partial uniformity of trade statistics in different 
countries was decided on at a convention in Brussels in 1913. Some dozens of states joined the convention, though 
Finland has not joined so far. — In the Unitas table of imports a new division has been introduced of the classes 
of goods in our trade statistics, numbering about 1,600, according to the main groups of the Brussels convention. — 
With regard to the volume index see below. 

EXPORTS. The figures for the volume of trade are intended to facilitate a comparison of the extent of trade 
independently of the fluctuations of prices during the different periods. With this object the value of trade for 
the periods stated in the tables for imports and exports has been calculated according to the same unchanged 
prices (1926). The total values thus obtained are expressed — as the volume index — in percentage of the value 
for the corresponding period in 1926. In order to eliminate factors of a fortuitous nature which affect the distrib- 
ution of trade among the different months, the monthly figures for 1926, which serve as the basis, have been 
adjusted in accordance with the proportional distribution of trade by months for the whole period 1921—1928. 

INDUSTRY. The data regarding industry have been obtained for the greater part from the industrial asso- 
ciations in the branches concerned; to a small extent the tables have been supplemented by direct statistics received 
from the concerns. — The sales figures of the sawmill industry are approximate and are based on data from con- 
cerns which represent altogether about 80% of such exports. — The figures for paper and cellulose are precise and 
are founded on statistics from all the producers in these branches but the figures for mechanical pulp and plywood 
are approximate according to precise data for about 85 % and about 80 % respectively of the production. 

COMMERCE. The tables and diagrams are based partly on official statistics, partly on tables published in 
»Mercator» besides which particulars have been obtained directly from the business houses concerned. — In the 
statistics of wholesale trade about 1/3 of the total wholesale business in Finland is represented. 

LEVEL OF PRICES. The wholesale price index is the Central Statistical Office’s index. — The index figures 
for values per unit in foreign trade have been calculated for Unitas by using the materials available in the trade 
statistics. These index figures do not reflect the movement of prices; they are intended to express the proportion 
between the actual value of foreign trade during a certain period and the value it is calculated to possess according 
to the level of prices during the basic year 1926. They therefore indicate to what extent the fluctuation of prices 
influenced the total value of trade. 

INDEX FOR INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING. The index series for the value of production 
and home trade and for prices of shares have been calculated by the bank. — The figures for industry supplying 
the home market include about 40 % of the production of goods for the home market and have been obtained di- 
rectly from the concerns. — For the exporting industries the data for quantities bave been obtained partly from 
industrial associations, partly from the concerns themselves; the data refer to about 90% of all the exporting 
industries. The data regarding prices are those of the Central Statistical Office. — The general index for all industry 
is calculated from the two foregoing series, the proportionate share of the different industries in total production 
being employed as the weighting figures. — The data for the value of home trade are obtained from about 50 
large firms representing altogether about 1/3 of the wholesale trade of the country. — The index for shares is based 
on 14 representative Stock Exchange papers; their share in the index js proportionate to the size of the share capital 
of the different concerns in 1926. -— The index for prices of stocks refers to 16 stocks, of which 4 are State, 
4 Municipal, 4 banking and 4 industrial, each taken in proportion to the outstanding amount of the different 
loans in 1926. — The cost of living index which is officially calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs on the 
basis of 1913, is given here with 1926 as a basis, converted according to the same method and with the same mate- 
rials as the Ministry for Social Affairs employs for its index. 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 











Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 






































































































































———— ; \Raw mate- / : ) 
| Year Food rials,ssemi-| Finished Live Gold, sil | Total Volume | 
Month ||}, stuffs, | finished goods | animals "E minted] imports || index | 
| everages | oducts | 
| 1926 1 484 1 566 2 609 I | 8 | 5068 100 
1927 1 533 1 645 3 197 4 7 || 6386 113 
| 1928 2 088 1 984 3921. IO 10 8013 141] 
| 1929 I 932 17 3 352 7 10 7 OO! 125 
1930 I 259 1 548 2410 3 28 5 248 109 
1931 709 1 026 1713 3 14 3 465 80 
1931 July | 59 87 | 149 0.4 8.3 304 87 
Aug. | 59 94 137 0.02 0.2 290 78 
Sept. | 67 95 172 0.03 0.5 335 85 | 
Oct. 97 117 135 0.3 0.8 350 96 | 
Nov. 117 119 123 0.6 O.5 360 Ior | 
Dec. 45 96 118 O.1 1.0 260 51 
1932Jan. 33 49 88 O.o1 0.2 170 56 
Feb. 37 50 78 0.01 0.4 165 64 
March 42 51 77 0.004 0.7 171 52 
April 62 69 92 0.03 0.3 223 58 
May 82 88 140 0.1 0.3 311 62 
June 95 104 | 116 ©.o2 | 0.4 315 72 
July || gI 94 | 115 0.02 | 03 301 73 
Aug. | 102 110 | 121 0.03 | O2 | 333 | 78 
Sept. || 108 124 135 oc2 | o7 || 368 i 80 
a Monthly figures = J Imports of goods for consumption eo « « = Average for 12 months 
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Imports of productive goods 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 






































































































































Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
| Year Wood- ype Animal Other Total Volume 
Month goods . hs 7 foodstuffs | exports exports index 
1926 3 153 I 629 531 323 | 5636 100 
1927 3711 1 678 565 370 | 6324 112 
1928 3 481 1 867 512 385 || 6245 III 
1929 3 481 I OI 599 449 || 6430 117 
1930 2 625 1 840 518 421 5 404 102 
1931 i772 1 828 515 342 | 4457 IOI 
1931 July 289 154 49 24 «|| = 516 85 
Aug. 209 157 33 24 || 423 77 
Sept. 204 161 40 35 440 85 
Oct. 191 140 33 33 397 76 
Nov. 206 176 34 33 449 104 
Dec. 129 228 | 52 39 448 131 
1932Jan. 47 139 51 32 | 269 166 
Feb. 48 196 49 26} 319 224 
March 32 121 40 18 | 211 135 
April 40 170 | 52 29 291 148 
May 83 169 39 35 326 110 
June 245 166 | 39 44 494 110 
July | 270 171 | 38 20 499 | 84 
Aug. | 187 169 42 | 24 422, | 78 
0 ee... wz | as | aaa 84 
ve Monthly figures —J Exports of sawn timber a a =! — Average for 12 months = 
ad 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 . 20 
200 a0 
“y y 
- i oe} ee ee sta. ee “ 
| , | I | 
IL rT a! | all J 
, =. & 7.7 vt 1 2. . * = @ 7 + & Fs 3s = ¥ *@ 
ia *’ Monthly figures =] Exports of cellulose ee «== Average for 12 months — 
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INDUSTRY IN renee 



































Volume of exports of woodworking industries 


%/o Paper trade products =§ 


Totals for 12 months; 


1926=100 


Paper Mechanical | 
Sawntimber Newsprint | — Cellulose pulp Plywood 
Year Sold for ship- | paper | per Orders in hand! Orders in hand —_— 
Month ping season lordbre' in hand Orates | in in hana Tons Tons _ oe gsr nl 
Stds Tons | Tons Dry ym Dry weight 
End of End of | End of End of | End of 
1926 1100000 | g8000 | 31000 221000 | 36000 | 88100 
1927 I 250000 | 106000 36 000 251000 | 79000 | 88100 
1928 1150000 | 153000 | 38000 361 000 100000 | 105000 
1929 1180000 | 143000 | 41000 425 000 144 000 | 146 500 
1930 925000 | 156000 | 32000 489 000 116000 | 138400 
1931 750000 | 140000 | 23000 490 000 52000 | III 400 
9131 July 420000 | 140000 | 24000 442 000 76 000 | 7 700 
Aug. 470000 | 137000 | 21000 475 000 68000 | 8 900 
Sept. 550000 | 136000 | 17 000 469 000 51 000 | 9 200 
Oct. 670 000 | 135000 | 17000 468 000 4° oco 9 800 
Nov. 7300C0 | 137000 | 18 000 469 000 45000 | 10400 
Dec. 750 000 140 000 | 23 000 490 000 52 000 9 700 
1932 Jan. I15§ 000 149 000 22 000 493 900 53000 | 10100 
Feb. 150000 139 000 | 23 000 527000 | 76000 | 10700 
March || 185 000 126 000 22 000 522000 | 76000 | 8 600 
April || 250000 118 000 | 18 000 500000 | 78000 | 7 800 
May || 310000] 106000 | 16000 494000 | 65000 | 7900 
June | 360 000 97000 | 1§ 000 480 000 | 72 000 6 600 
July | 410 000 131000 | 14000 474000 | 147000 5 800 
Aug. || 490000! 130000 | 12000 436000 | 139000 8 000 
Sept. | 575 000 | 135 000 1§ 000 488 000 154000 | 8 300 


| == Sawn timber °/s 
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°/o Local industries = J 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1931 


Value of industrial production 


Converted monthly figures for 1926=100 
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| = Exporting industries °/o 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 
































A RENEE EE TAT SS LL LT A Te TS ea ABE ch corm 
| Sales of the|Sales of the|| Sales on | | Wl Railway | 
| — centralcoop-| associations) |the Helsing-| Protested || Bankrupt- | goods 
Month _ || tative. of- | of country || fors Stock | bills | cies || traffic | 
| ” ganisations | dealers Exchange | | | Mill. truck-exle| 
Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks | Number | km 
| 1926 1751 743 341 37 828 | 632. 
| 1927 1926 | 865 784 || 37 |} 857 || 671 | 
1928 2295 | 1073 511 | 43 889 665 
| 1929 2274 | 1037 168 103 I 401 | 653i 
1930 2015 | 914 180 | 127 1 945 592 
| 193I 1714 | 750 306 | 163 | 2417 |i 540 
}1931 July | 140 | 62 9 || 22 ! 179 52 
Aug. || 139 62 9 | 13.8 | 179 || 43 
Sept. || 142 G2 16 i 15.2 | 219° | 42 
Oct. 182 84 58 | 16.2 ] 226 45 
Nov. || 166 71 54 | a2 | 235 41 
Dec. || 13r | 62 43 | 15.0 | 173, | 38 
'1932Jan. | 104 40 20 | 14.4 I 215 | 42 | 
Feb. || 100 4! 15 16.4 H 222, || 51 
March || 131 52 12 16.4 i 156 50 
April | 160 61 14 8.5 || 188 so | 
May || 152 68 8 || 7 || 160 46 | 
June | 141 69 8 \ 8.3 H a 50 
july | SJ 7o || 7 | 7 ] 99 | 47 | 
Aug. | 163 78 || 10 || 5.8 124 || 42 
Sept. | 156 71 \ 12 | 5+5 i | 
0 _ Central cooperative organisations — J Wholesale business | = Associations of country dealers — 
) 20 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 20 
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Pander Amount 
hank~ . ° of bills 
ies Bankruptcies — § Bankruptcies and protested bills | = Protested bills ii, mks 
aad 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 ” 
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INDICES OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING 




























































































1926 = 100 
| aut — 
: Helsingfors Stock || 
Pil)4 ¥ Value of production : H 
F iF Year . _|| Value of || Exchange prices | Cost 
internal I of 
ef 1 Month Local |Exporting) All | divs 
; ieduaney | talemay | tnbennes trade || Shares | Stocks __ living 
1926 100 100 100 100 =«—«||_~Ssroo 100 100 | 
1927 102 115 107 Ilr || 152 107 102 | 
1928 19 114 117 132 170 108 104 | 
j 1929 114 107 III 128 135 IOI 104 | 
ee ae 1930 105 gI 99 112 129 100 95 | 
bob | 1931 86 69 79 96 104 97 87 
1931 Jply 79 68 75 96 99 97 85 
g. 78 60 71 87 | 97 97 86 
Sent 77 53 67 87 || 94 95 85 
Oo 97 56 81 10g || +102 go 85 
Nov. 96 68 85 104 || 109 92 86 
Dec. III 79 98 113 | 109 88 88 
: 1932 Jan. 79 82 80 88 || 105 85 90 
Feb. 78 84 80 84 102 92 89 
March 69 75 71 83 || 103 94 89 
April 88 85 87 94—COS!! 98 95 87 
May 87 14 83 97 || 96 97 86 
June " 83 71 79 99 | 94 96 85 
July 88 73 82 104 || 95 98 86 
Aug. 109 69 93 102 || 98 99 86 | 
Sept. 96 70 86 | 95 || tor 99 86 | 
7 0 ‘ 
’ Prices of shares on the Helsing fors Stock Exchange 
°%o Industrial shares —§ Average prices 1926 = 100 | = Bank shares % P 
250 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 20 1 
} 225 225 
bo ‘ 
i é 200 200 
178 175 
180 150 
, 125 125 
100 100 
i . 15 % 
\ sa 0 
7 ; |. 
} 
1 3688 , © & 1 » = . ¢ ® 1 . SS 9 1 3 4 9 ou 1 . © ’ 
°/o Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland =§ Bank rates |= Big banks’ rates for deposits %/o 
” 1928 1929 1930 193] 1932 | 





























COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 


Indices; 1926 = 100 





















































| Wholesale prices fler eee aa 
Year eee I] Eee OE «= eis: ias 
General || Agricul- <a] | 
Month | index, meal ence some pater te Imported) Exported 
H products,| goods, | products, !! d d 
_ Local products, | Finnish | exported | exported _) 
| products || Finnish | | 
1926 100 100 roo =| 100 | 100 100 100 
| 1927 101 104 | oo | 103 | 88 98 100 
| 1928 102 110 | 102 | 104 85 99 99 
| 1929 98 too | 6 699 |S 103 84 95 96 
| 1930 go 82 96 | 98 KI 82 go 
| 1931 84 72 or | 7 66 70 75 
1931 July 82 71 89 | 72 64 65 77 
| Aug. 81 7° 85 | 7o 64 64 75 
Sept. 79 66 87 | 69 62 61 71 
Oct. 82 67 ss 66 63 61 69 
Nov. 87 72 89 69 65 62 7° 
Dec. 92 78 g2 84 67 79 73 
1932 Jan. 94 78 94 87 70° 82 74 
Feb. 93 78 95 82 69 83 77 
Match 92 77 95 | 80 68 79 73 
April 89 73 94 | #77 67 77 72 
May 88 72 93 76 65 74 73 | 
| June 87 7 93 | 74 63 74 73 | 
| July 89 73 93 | 77 65 76 74 
| Aug. 89 72 93 | 74 63 78 72 
|___ Sept. go 72 93 | 73 63 78 73 


% Finnish agricultural products =] 


Local market prices 


Prices in 1926— 100 


|= Finnish industrial products °/o 
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Export prices 
Prices in 1926= 100 
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= Paper trade products 
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THE MONEY: MARKET IN FINLAND 


Figures for the last day in mill. mks 






















































































| Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits | § 
| ae Goldreser-| Note | Home | Excess | Redis- financial | 
| es ve, foreign, Prono | pooe Deposits of | counted || institu- 
currency | | | credits | _ bills tions | 
| 
1926 1410 704 654 4 648 989 87 9 047 
1927 1 676 697 8Io 5 287 I 136 55 10 631 
1928 1 036 209 1556 5 843 2 145 604 II 703 
1929 971 535 I 381 5 995 2 085 490 12 071 
1930 114 518 935 6 142 I 502 147 12551 
1931 716 306 I 309 5 744 I 319 461 12 264 
1931 July 944 381 737 6 291 I 100 37 12 750 
Aug. 893 380 767 6 233 1178 88 12 633 
Sept. 764 378 879 6 131 I 449 163 12 428 
Oct. 671 344 tr 1$7 5 895 1 $77 311 12 201 
Nov. 609 312 I 349 5 745 1 784 435 11 963 
Dec. 716 306 | I 309 5 744 I 319 461 12 264 
1932 Jan. 724 416 | 1129 5 715 1 149 373 12 §74 
Feb. 889 356 | 1060 5 692 I 021 243 12 514 
Match|} 954 415 | 972 5 754 855 180 12 $80 
April 902 418 | = 945 5 739 939 148 12 526 
May 854 423 | 944 5 699 933 | 143 12 403 ; 
June 759 422 | 950 5 796 885 | 134 12 477 
July 743 422 | 992 5 768 890 | 129 12 508 
Aug. 815 430 | 1024 § 703 1083 | 163 12 244 
_ Sept. || 803 | 497 | 1173 5 626 1226 | 224 12 O21 ‘ 
Foreign balances of the Bank of Finland and the Joint Stock banks a ; 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
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Bills rediscounted by Joint Stock banks a 
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NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
FINLAND 





BALANCE SHEET SEPTEMBER 30tb. 1932 


LIABILITIES Finnish Marks 








COE BED oc cc cc cccccceccssscccces 240,000,000: — 
BE FOF cos cccivsccecesccssvesoce 198,771,446: 90 
EAPOMEE oc ccwsccccccecccccsscesecesess 1,83 2,579,551: 03 
PS . . centaeebaeensoaneunne 236,611,118: 61 
SINS 05 cr cdcacseseentacenwes 173755615: 41 
SPECIE TET TTT TTT Tee 44555585533: 19 
TR in ccc svccticcsececsonsee 23,661,121: 29 
CP LRN 5 onc cccsccscececcsecess 105,699,430: 81 





Fmk  3,100,636,817: 24 





| ASSETS Finnish Marks 
. Cash in hand and with Bank of Finland ....... 107,544,223: 9§ 
Government and other Bonds ........000000. 121,961,794: — 
GN Ge viceaddenvecesecceconne 654,895,630: 14 
DV Rchteeneeeeeneseeneddeeseeenens 802,264,486: 71 
PET TT TT Tee eee TT CTT CTT TT TTT Te 1,340,447,890: 84 
EE hcnknnendendcewereesnes 32,000,000: — 
PING bares ceeecesedeccensons 39,160,807: 93 
Maree DRAIN oo ac ccc ncccccece 2,361,983: 67 





Fmk 3,100,636,817: 24 
































FINNISH 
JOINT STOCK BANKS 


THE POSITION AT THE END OF SEPTEMBER 1932 


ALL THE 12 NORDISKA 
JOINT STOCK BANKS FORENINGSBANKEN 
(whole circle) (white sector) 
Mill, Fmk Mill. Fmk 


1570 449 





28,6 %/o 





32,6 */o 





32,1 %o 


THE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE LAST THREE YEARS IS ILLUSTRATED BY 

THE FIGURES BELOW, GIVING THE PROPORTION OF 

NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN TO ALL THE JOINT 
STOCK BANKS 


End of Sept. Funds Deposits Balance sheet total 
1929 24.6 % 26.1 % 26.3 % 
1930 24.6 26.3 ,, 26.7 ., 
1931 25.4 5, BO? 4 28.4 ,, 
1932 28.6 ,, 32.6 ,, 32.1 ,, 





Helsingfors 1982 - Centraltryckeriet 











